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FOREWORD 


NORWAY AND NATO is based upon certain 
chapters from the book NATO GJENNOM 
TI AR by Tim Greve and Jakob Sverdrup, 
published in the Spring of 1959 in connection 
with the celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Press Section of the Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs wishes to express 
its gratitude to the publishers — — H. Asche- 
houg & Co (W. Nygaard), Oslo — — for granting 


permission to republish the material in English. 


NORWAY AND NATO 


THE FIRST POSTWAR YEARS 


When the Second World War came to an end the general feeling in Nor- 
way was that our most important foreign-political task was to work to 
strengthen the United Nations. We hoped that through this organisation 
a world-wide system of security would be established which would for 
all time make war impossible. It must be admitted that we looked with 
some concern at the disagreements which at a very early stage arose 
between the Soviet Union and the three great Western Powers, not only 
in the Security Council but outside UN, on the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany and her allies. But it was hoped that these differences would 
gradually be removed. In the circumstances our task was precisely to 
strengthen the sense of mutual trust among the nations, and “for this 
reason cooperate with all, without joining any bloc-formation”, as Hal- 
vard Lange expressed it when he took up his appointment as foreign 
minister at the beginning of February 1946. 

During the first two years after the War there was little interest in 
problems of security policy in Norway. Attention focused on combating 
Fascist and Nazi tendencies throughout the world. This found expression 
inter alia in the attempts set on foot in UN and elsewhere to secure 
support for diplomatic action against General Franco. Greater attention 
was apparently paid to conditions in Spain than to Soviet Union policy, 
despite the fact that there was daily proof that the Soviet Union was 
strengthening its grip on the countries of East Europe, in contravention 
of a number of agreements entered into between the Great Powers during 
the War. 

During the first postwar period the Soviet Union enjoyed a great deal 
of goodwill in Norway. Soviet soldiers had played their part in the 
liberation of Norway, and we admired the tremendous war effort of 
the Russian people. Most of us probably hoped that it would prove pos- 
sible to develop the friendship forged in time of war, despite so many 
differences of opinion. 

Our traditional friendship with the countries in the West had been 
markedly strengthened during the War. Our government administration 
had its seat in London, and had grown accustomed to evaluate Nor- 
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wegian interests tied in with the Allied cause. All Norwegians—at home 
and abroad—came to realise through their personal impressions that 
only a joint effort would restore liberty to Norway. It was only to be 
expected that we should retain our marked western orientation after the 
War, an attitude which was all the more natural owing to our common 
economic and cultural interests. 

Relations with the other Nordic countries were changed as a result of 
the course of events during the War. Finland found herself in a situation 
which a great many Norwegians greatly deplored, but which neverthe- 
less one felt one was powerless to change. Sweden had preserved her 
neutrality during the War, and Swedish policy bore all the marks of her 
confidence in this approach. Official Norwegian foreign policy was far 
more reserved with regard to the so-called “alliance-free” policy than 
the Swedes’, even in the immediate post-war days. Like Swedes and Danes, 
Norwegians were of the opinion that Nordic cooperation was natural 
and desirable. But in Norwegian quarters it was frequently maintained 
that cooperation should not be limited solely to the Nordic countries. 
Our place was in the western world, and not only in the North. 

When tension between the Great Powers became acute in 1947, espe- 
cially on the issue of Germany’s future and Russia’s attitude in UN to 
the Greek civil war and the withdrawal of foreign armed forces from 
Korea, the Norwegian Government grew concerned at the idea that UN 
might be split asunder. In our foreign policy it was still assumed that it 
would be possible to strengthen UN as a peace-promoting body, but one 
begins to sense that in responsible quarters the question now arises 
whether this assumption would survive for any length of time. When so 
much of our efforts were directed towards evading that the differences be- 
tween East and West should split UN, this was based on our clear recogni- 
tion of our own exposed position. If war should break out, our country 
would be involved. This was a lesson we had learnt in the Second World 
War. The chances of remaining outside a conflict were still smaller now, 
because the Nordic countries would inevitably be sqeezed between the 
Soviet Union and the western world. In the conflict between Germany 
and Great Britain and France in 1939/40 there was greater justification 
in hoping to remain aloof. 

In July 1947 Norway participated in the negotiations in Paris for the 
implementation of the large-scale loan and aid programme for Europe 
which Secretary of State George C. Marshall had proposed on June 5 of 
the same year. Sweden and Denmark also joined in this economic coopera- 
tion. The Norwegian Government emphasised the fact that this collabora- 
tion should serve to strengthen the economy and democratic system of 
government of the West European countries, thus enabling these coun- 
tries more effectively to prevent a bisection of the world. 


On 22 January 1948 the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
outlined his plan for comprehensive cooperation between the countries 
of West Europe. This plan provoked a great deal of comment in Nor- 
way, even though our country had not been asked to join in the pro- 
posed western union. A unanimous resolution, adopted by the Executive 
of the Oslo Labour Party at a meeting on 4 February 1948, wholeheart- 
edly supporting the Marshall Plan and extended economic and political 
cooperation with other countries, caused a considerable stir. ‘The resolu- 
tion went on to urge the government to “support all efforts to coordinate 
economic reconstruction and political cooperation between all demo- 
cratic countries. The initiative taken by the British Labour Govern- 
ment for extended economic and political cooperation should also have 
our support.” Abroad this resolution was referred to as “probably the 
most important declaration on Norwegian policy since the War” (“The 
World Today”, No. 5, 1958). In Sweden Foreign Minister Osten Undén, 
on the same day that the above resolution was adopted in Oslo, clearly ex- 
pressed the Swedish Government’s negative attitude to a western union. 
And when it was suggested in the foreign Press that Undén in reality was 
speaking on behalf of all the three Nordic countries, Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange considered it necessary, during the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne held in the Storting on 12 February 1948, to remind his 
listeners that Nordic cooperation was not of such a kind that “one speaks 
for all”. On the same occasion Lange declared that it was natural for Nor- 
way “to watch this experiment (Bevin’s plan) with interest and sympathy, 
regarding it as part of the work to stabilise conditions in our part of the 
world—and thus lay the foundation for peaceful development in the 
future”. In the circumstances, however, Norway received no invitation 
to join in the work of establishing a western union, and the Government 
did not need to adopt any standpoint to the plan itself. 

The debate in the Storting mentioned above took place just before 
the coup in Czechoslovakia. Round about New Year 1948 the situation 
was that the Norwegian Government adhered in the main to our foreign 
policy from 1945: uncommitted between East and West, full support for 
the work to strengthen the United Nations, and concrete endeavours 
to “build a bridge” to overcome differences between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers. Admittedly it had become more and more dif- 
ficult to pursue this line of approach, primarily because the intransigent 
attitude of the Soviet Union in UN and also during the negotiations 
for a postwar settlement held out little hope of compromise solutions in 
any sphere. It was also known that the Soviet government looked askance 
at all suggestions of closer Nordic cooperation in the political and econo- 
mic sphere. 

With regard to defence policy the situation was uncertain. It was 


obvious that Norway would not be able to manage without outside 
assistance at an early stage, should she be the victim of aggression. This 
was expressly stated in the first Three-Year Programme adopted for Nor- 
way’s defence (St.meld. No. 32 (1945—46)). On the other hand the tragic 
experience of 1940 had taught us how necessary it was that such outside 
help should be thoroughly prepared in time of peace if it were to be 
effective. But how this was to be done was a political question that no- 
one could answer during the first postwar years. The Defence Committee 
nominated as early as July 1946 was forced to base its work on the assump- 
tion that military assistance from outside was “a hypothetical possibility.” 


A REAPPRAISAL OF SECURITY POLICY 


The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia at the end of February 1948 was 
the event in the world of foreign politics which more than anything con- 
tributed to a total revision of our foreign and defence policy. Neverthe- 
less the coup occurred at a time when the process of “maturation” was 
fairly well advanced. The air was full of rumours of espionage, of sus- 
picious Soviet transports in northern waters, etc. And with the crisis in 
Czechoslovakia came the news that Stalin had submitted proposals to the 
Finns for the initiation of negotiations, with a view to signing an agree- 
ment of military assistance between the two countries. Before the Finns 
had had an opportunity of replying to this suggestion, the government re- 
ceived a great many reports from various sources to the effect that in 
the near future Norway might expect a similar Soviet offer for an agree- 
ment of mutual assistance. 

Faced with this situation the government and Storting carried out a 
number of measures in order to strengthen Norway’s state of prepared- 
ness. In March the Government was given plenary powers for the use of 
an extra 100 million kroner for the work of military preparedness, and 
an “Extraordinary Committee for special foreign-policy questions and 
matters pertaining to a state of preparedness” was set up in the Storting. 

This committee was composed of leading representatives of the non- 
Communist parties, and in practice replaced the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was obvious to everyone that a revision of our security policy 
was bound to come. | 

In a public lecture in the Oslo Military Association on 19 April 1948 
Foreign Minister Lange explained the government’s views on the inter- 
national situation. Lange emphasised that in view of increased tension 
between the Great Powers it was necessary for us to make it clear where 
our allegiance lay. “There cannot be the least doubt that we are part of 
Western Europe, geographically, economically, and culturally, and that 
we are and will continue to be a West European democracy”. Norway 
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would still work for peace and security through the United Nations; 
“but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that UN today does not give the 
member states full security. 

In view of this fact, the Government has reviewed Norway’s position 
in the event that the Soviet Union should approach us with an offer of 
a military agreement. We do not believe that we are faced with an event- 
uality of this kind today. According to the information at our disposal, 
there is nothing to suggest this—not even the violent attack in Izvestia on 
the Saturday before Easter Sunday. 

Nevertheless we have deemed it right to make it clear to ourselves what 
attitude we should adopt, if, contrary to expectation, a request of this 
kind should be made. Wé feel sure that the entire people of Norway 
will agree with the Government that Norway cannot enter into any spe- 
cial military agreement with the Soviet Union.” 

There could be no doubt that with these words Lange inevitably re- 
moved any doubts that might exist with regard to our willingness to resist 
Soviet pressure. The “policy of bridge-building” which we had pursued 
was rapidly coming to an end. Norway was now seeking another basis for 
her security; we could no longer base ourselves on UN alone. But were 
we to find friends we could rely on in this situation? Should we apply for 
membership in the Western Union? We knew that Sweden at any rate 
would not pursue a policy of this kind. Would Nordic cooperation help 
us? Would we be strong enough—the Nordic countries alone as a separate 
and uncommitted bloc? 


NORDIC DEFENCE NEGOTIATIONS 


The idea of Nordic defence cooperation was by no means new. Already 
during the interwar years plans of this kind has been discussed in the 
Press, and just before the Second World War broke out these ideas were 
given new actuality as the result of Finnish initiative. The Swedes, who 
had prevously been somewhat reserved, revived the idea during the War. 
At that time the Norwegian Government in London rejected plans of 
this sort offhand, an attitude which caused disappointment in political 
circles in Sweden. ‘The Swedish cabinet minister Gésta Bagge even main- 
tained in May 1943 that Denmark and Sweden should form an alliance 
on their own if the Norwegians were unwilling to cooperate. A Gallup 
poll taken in Sweden in the autumn of 1943 showed that 36 per cent of 
those asked were of the opinion that after the War a policy of common 
Nordic defence should be accepted without reservation, while 35 per cent 
were of the opinion that a defence agreement should be arranged within 
the framework of an international peace organisation. Only 8 per cent 
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all told were against an agreement of this kind. It is probable that a 
Gallup poll of this kind in Norway would have produced different 
results. 

After the War there was initially no talk of defence cooperation. The 
idea, however, was not entirely dead, but was mentioned in an article 
in the Swedish periodical “Ny Militar Tidsskrift” in February 1947. 
Other countries followed closely the exchanges of opinion between 
the Nordic countries, and as early as the spring of 1947 sharp warnings 
appeared in the Russian Press against defence collaboration between the 
three Nordic countries. It was feared that a Scandinavian bloc of this 
kind would prove anti-Soviet, and that it would “transform the whole 
of the North and the adjacent Arctic areas into an air base for Anglo- 
Saxon jet planes”, as the newspaper “Trud” wrote on 2 March 1947. In 
the course of the summer new warnings were issued in Soviet quarters 
against Nordic defence cooperation. Particular attention was aroused by 
a lengthy article in the naval periodical “Krasny Flot” on 11 June, in 
which the author maintained that a Nordic bloc of this kind would be 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

In the course of the spring of 1948 discussions around this matter were 
initiated in the highest responsible quarters. The Nordic foreign minis- 
ters convened for a meeting in Oslo on 23 and 24 February, and the possi- 
bilities of Nordic defence cooperation were also discussed. ‘The news- 
papers in all the three Nordic countries discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a Nordic defence treaty, and a certain disagreement in 
principle emerged, especially between the Norwegian and the Swedish 
points of view. 

Disagreement was principally concerned with the question of whether 
the aim should be to establish defence cooperation which was “sufficient 
unto itself” or whether it should be associated in some form or another 
with the extended cooperation among the Western Powers which was in 
the making. In Norway the desire was expressed to preserve as close a 
form of cooperation as possible with the democracies in the West: it was 
in this quarter that we could look for aid, should the worst come to the 
worst. In Sweden a great many people clung to the idea of an independ- 
ent Nordic form of defence cooperation. As events turned out, the 
parties concerned never succeeded in reaching agreement on this point, 
and it was precisely the difference of opinion on this important point 
which was one of the main reasons for the break that came in January 
1949. 

The Scandinavian Defence Commission started its work in September 
1948. The final decision was reached at the Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
in Stockholm on 8 and 9 September. After the meeting a statement was 
issued from which we quote: “It has been established that inter alia on 
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account of the difference in the three countries defence-political situa- 
tions, a certain difference of opinion exists in their views on the problems 
of security. The foreign ministers have nevertheless discovered that the 
necessary conditions exist for initiating a joint examination of the ques- 
tion of military cooperation between the three countries.” 

This measure was greeted with satisfaction by large sections of the 
public in the three Scandinavian countries. The Communists were mark- 
edly hostile to the idea, maintaining that a Nordic defence agreement 
would bar “the road to a policy of neutrality in a future war”, as the 
Swedish Communist paper “Ny Tid” wrote on 3 October 1948. The reason 
why so many were pleased that the work of investigation had been initi- 
ated was due to the fact that greater clarity was required with regard to 
the actual possibilities of creating an effective defence through coopera- 
tion between the three countries, and how ultimate cooperation of this 
kind could best be organised from a purely technical point of view. 

Before the Defence Commission had commenced its work, the attempt 
had been made to obtain more information on the American attitude to- 
wards a possible Nordic defence alliance. It was especially important to 
know whether the three Nordic countries could expect to receive material 
aid. It was known that in all probability the United States would not make 
unilateral guarantees of security to a “neutral” defence alliance in the 
North, and that the Americans would also be unwilling to supply arma- 
ments and equipment to states which did not conclude agreements of 
mutual aid with the United States. This was conveyed by the provisions 
of the Vandenberg Resolution, which proposed aid only to states “in 
cooperation with the United States”. It goes without saying that the 
American attitude was bound to have a very real bearing on the political 
appreciation of plans for defence cooperation in the North. To the extent 
that the Defence Committee concluded that material aid—and in some 
cases direct military aid—from outside was necessary for the defence of 
the North, the Swedish standpoint on absolute freedom from alliances 
was bound to prove untenable. 

The Defence Committee worked rapidly, holding its first meeting on 
16 November at Saltsj6baden in Sweden, its next at Hornbek in Denmark 
in the middle of December, and its final session in Oslo from 11 to 14 
January 1949. The findings of the Committee were not published, but 
its conclusions are nevertheless known in their main features. There was 
agreement that military cooperation between the three countries would 
strengthen their total defence. It was an absolute sine qua non for effective 
military cooperation that the defence of Norway and Denmark should 
be considerably strengthened; and it was also emphasised that material 
aid would be required from outside—on reasonable economic terms. 
Finally, the Committee maintained that a Scandinavian system of defence 
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would need direct military help from outside in the first phase of any 
future attack that might materialise, 

Round about New Year 1949 the findings of the experts, establishing 
the need for comprehensive military aid from outside for a Nordic defence 
association, were available. It was known that the Americans would not 
be able to give such aid to states not directly cooperating with the United 
States in the sphere of defence. Furthermore it was known that Sweden 
was unwilling to abandon her policy of freedom from alliances. At the 
same time the Norwegian and Danish Governments had been secretly 
informed that the two countries would be invited to join the Atlantic 
Pact, then being prepared, if they themselves wished to accept an invita- 
tion of this kind. In the circumstances it was obvious that the political 
negotiations taking place between the three countries at Karlstad from 4 
to 6 January 1949 would prove very difficult. 

Just before the Karlstad meeting Foreign Minister Lange declared in 
a New Year interview with the Norwegian paper “Arbeiderbladet” that 
“, .. if we want to enjoy the full benefits of modern technique and 
the possibilities it offers, we must find means of developing coopera- 
tion with people with whom we feel a sense of kinship, also beyond the 
borders of Scandinavia. It must be our hope that Denmark and Swe- 
den on their own will reach the same conclusion, so that we can stick 
together as well within the framework of such further cooperation as is 
impending ...”. There was no doubt that the Norwegian Government was 
of the opinion that Norway’s security problems could best be solved in 
cooperation with the Great Powers of the West. The Swedish Government, 
however, was at this stage of the opinion that the necessary help would 
almost certainly be forthcoming in any event, once a separate Nordic 
defence association had been established. 

At the Karlstad meeting the parties to the conference showed willing- 
ness to make concessions. It was agreed to investigate the possibilities of 
obtaining armaments and equipment from the Western Powers for a 
separate Scandinavian defence association. The material would have 
to be obtained on favourable economic terms. The Norwegian and Danish 
Governments informed the Americans and the British that they would 
not be able to decide whether they could accept the invitation to join the 
Atlantic Pact, until negotiations with Sweden had been concluded. The 
Karlstad Meeting did not enhance the belief of the Norwegian represen- 
tatives in the possibility of a Nordic defence association being established 
on conditions Norway was bound to impose. Confidence in a solution on 
the lines of the Swedish draft proposal, viz. a neutral Nordic defence 
association, was not strengthened either by the official declaration issued 
by the American Government on 14 January 1949. In this declaration the 
Americans reaffirmed their intention of sending military material aid 
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only to states who were members of collective defence agreements entered 
into with the United States, and to countries covered by the ‘Truman 
Doctrine (Greece and Turkey). 

A new meeting of the three Nordic countries was held in Copenhagen 
from January 22 to 24. At this meeting parliamentarians from the three 
countries took part in the negotiations. The findings of the Nordic De- 
fence Committee were now available in their complete form. In Copen- 
hagen various draft proposals for a Nordic defence pact were submitted. 
Agreement was reached on a number of principles for cooperation, inter 
alia a coordination of defence forces already in peacetime, and the 
obligation of the parties concerned to come to one another’s assistance in 
the event of an attack. Furthermore a country that had been attacked 
should be allowed to ask for help from outside. 

Nevertheless the meeting proved that on the actual basis for coopera- 
tion there was no agreement. All the time the old problems had provided 
an undercurrent to the actual discussions. 

The Swedes were willing to join a mutually binding defence association, 
provided Norway and Denmark immediately set about improving their 
defence. But as it was obvious that a development of this kind could take 
place only with considerable aid in the form of material supplies from the 
United States, the three parties agreed to make a joint diplomatic approach 
in order to discover the conditions for such aid. This was to be done 
although, as we have seen, the Americans had repeatedly declared that 
assistance would be given only to countries directly cooperating with the 
Western Powers. 

The essential difference of attitude between Norway and Sweden with 
regard to the nature of a possible alliance-free association, however, proved 
decisive, now as in the past. On the Norwegian side it was emphasised 
that it was not sufficient merely to insist that Norway and Denmark 
would, if necessary, be guaranteed material aid from outside. The Nordic 
Defence Association would at the same time have to be politically orient- 
ated towards the West. The Norwegian negotiators in Copenhagen were 
prepared to go so far as to forgo the possibilities of being associated by 
agreement with the Atlantic Pact. But this considerable concession to 
the Nordic alternative never went so far as for Norway to agree to be 
barred from discussing her security policy with the Western Powers. Our 
evaluation of the situation was that we should rely on solidarity with all 
the countries of the western world, and not merely on friendship with our 
neighbours in the north. The Swedes were definitely against any asso- 
ciation of this kind with the Western Powers. ‘They maintained that the 
Nordic countries should conduct themselves as neutrals both factually 
and formally. ‘The Norwegian attitude was that the efficacy of the Scandi- 
navian defence association in preventing war could be achieved only with 
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a certain measure of association with the Atlantic Treaty, especially as we 
were entirely dependent on help from the Western Powers, should an 
attack be launched. And aid of this kind would have to be prepared in 
time of peace if it were to prove effective. The Swedes were of the opinion 
that absolute neutrality was in fact the best way to prevent war. 

The negotiations in Copenhagen held out little hope of arriving at a 
compromise between the Swedish and Norwegian attitudes. Nevertheless 
it was agreed to make an attempt at reaching unity, and the parties con- 
cerned met in Oslo on 29 and 30 January 1949. The same delegates took 
part as in Copenhagen, as well as the ambassadors of the three coun- 
tries in London, Moscow, Washington, and Paris, in addition to the 
Danish and Swedish ambassadors in Oslo and the Norwegian ambassador 
in Stockholm. 

The only result of the Oslo meeting was to establish that negotiations 
had broken down. No common basis for a Nordic defence association could 
be found. This consequently made it clear that the Nordic countries would 
go separate ways in their defence policy. The Norwegian Government was 
now prepared to consider the proffered invitation to participate in the 
planned Atlantic Pact. But before the government accepted an invitation 
of this kind it was anxious to secure more detailed information about the 
type of cooperation that was planned. 


NORWAY JOINS THE ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANISATION 


There were a great many questions the Norwegian Government wished to 
have answered in Washington and London. These included the extent of 
the economic obligations the Pact would entail, how the obligation to ren- 
der aid was interpreted, the evaluation of the Great Powers in the West 
with regard to Norway’s strategic role, and how, if necessary, our country 
was to receive military assistance in the event of being attacked. Besides, 
the Government was of the opinion that the mission sent to Washington 
and London should make a last attempt to win a favourable hearing for 
the proposal of a non-committed Nordic defence association without any 
links with the Atlantic Pact. 

It was a matter of urgency to arrive at a final decision. Negotiations 
on the treaty of the Atlantic Pact were far advanced, and the countries of 
Western Europe were waiting for an answer from Denmark and Norway. 
From the point of view of security the situation was still uncertain, with 
inter alia the Berlin blockade imposing a nervous strain on public opinion 
in the West. Threatening commentaries in the Soviet Press clearly showed 
that discussions in Norway were being closely followed by the political 
leaders in the East. The latter were certainly against a Nordic defence 
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pact, but there was no doubt that they were still more opposed to the 
Nordic countries joining the Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

It therefore came as no real surprise when the Soviet ambassador in Oslo, 
M. Afanasiev, during the afternoon of January 29 paid a visit to the 
Foreign Ministry to deliver a warning against Norwegian adherence to 
the Atlantic Pact. The ambassador’s visit occurred on the very day that 
the last round of the Nordic negotiations commenced in Oslo. At that 
stage, in fact, the plan which the Russians probably disliked least, was 
in the process of being shelved. 

The Russian declaration which the ambassador read out was couched 
in polite terms. It contained a warning against the Atlantic Treaty, and 
maintained that its main purpose was to provide the Americans with 
bases in areas contiguous to the Soviet Union. In this connection there 
was in Soviet quarters a particular interest in knowing whether Norway 
intended to participate in the work of the Pact, and if so, whether we 
would engage to set up air or naval bases on Norwegian territory. ‘The 
Soviet government also maintained that the intended Pact was a violation 
of the UN Charter. 

Already on | February Norway’s answer was handed in. 

In the Norwegian Note it was emphasised that regional cooperation in 
the sphere of defence was expressly stipulated in the UN Charter, and 
that cooperation of this kind was in accordance with the aims of the UN 
Charter in so far as its aims are to prevent aggression. 

It was also stated that the Norwegian Government would examine more 
closely the forms and conditions governing Norway’s possible participation 
in the Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

“The Norwegian Government requests the Soviet Government to rest 
assured that Norway will never be a party to a policy with aggressive 
intentions. It will never permit Norwegian territory to be used in the 
service of a policy of this kind. ‘The Norwegian Government will not be 
a party to any agreement with other states involving obligations on the 
part of Norway to make available for the armed forces of foreign powers 
bases on Norwegian territory, as long as Norway is not attacked or subject 
to the threat of attack.” 

The answer of the Soviet Government was handed to Foreign Minister 
Lange on 5 February, just before his departure for Washington at the head 
of the Norwegian delegation. The Russians joined issue on the contents 
of the Norwegian Note of 1 February, and dealt particularly with the 
declaration. ‘The Soviet Government maintained that it was bound to 
regard the Norwegian declaration on bases “as unsatisfactory.” 

The Soviet Note also contained the following passage: “The Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union cannot overlook the fact that the Norwegian 
Government gave no clear answer to the Soviet Government’s question as 
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to whether Norway’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact will involve assuming 
obligations with regard to the setting up of air and naval bases on Nor- 
wegian territory. Meanwhile it is well known that the admittance of small 
states to this Union has precisely this object—the taking over of their 
territory for the setting up of such bases, a circumstance which in this 
case is of special significance to the Soviet Union by virtue of the fact that 
Norway and the Soviet Union share a common frontier.” 

The Russians maintained furthermore that the Norwegian statement 
on bases was so general that it only needed “a few provocative rumours 
or hastily concocted prevarications about Norway being threatened by 
attack to circulate”, for foreign “war bases” to be set up. The declaration 
concluded with an invitation to join a non-aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet declaration merely served to emphasise the importance of 
obtaining full clarity with regard to the contents of the Atlantic Treaty. 
From the purely political-psychological point of view there is no doubt 
that the effect of the declaration in Norway was hardly what the Russians 
had hoped. It was precisely fear of Soviet Russian policy which induced 
our country to establish contact with our friends in the North and round 
the shores of the Atlantic. Most Norwegians were bound to consider it 
particularly important to strengthen this contact after the Russians had 
commenced direct threats against us. 

The Norwegian delegation, led by Foreign Minister Lange and the 
parliamentary leader of the Labour Party, Oscar Torp, had its first con- 
versations with leading American State Department officials on 7 Febru- 
ary. The Americans stoutly maintained their position on a neutral Nordic 
defence association. This association, should it be established, could not 
count on any form of support from the United States. 

The Norwegian delegation was fully informed on the points that needed 
clarifications in the Atlantic Treaty under preparation. From the point 
of view of the actual build-up of Norway’s defence forces, it was undoubt- 
edly highly important for the Norwegian constitutional authorities to 
make their decision as soon as possible. Even at this point, if Norway was 
anxious to participate in the American armament aid programme for the 
year 1949—50, there was absolutely no time to lose. 

Halvard Lange and Oscar Torp returned via London, where they had 
conversations with Foreign Secretary Bevin and other British leaders on 
14 February. These conversations confirmed the impressions gained in 
Washington. 

On 19 February the Foreign Minister described the results in broad 
outline at the National Conference of the Norwegian Labour Party in 
Oslo. After reviewing the main trend in postwar Norwegian foreign policy, 
Lange gave a detailed account of the Nordic defence negotiations and 
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the results of the investigations just concluded in Washington and Lon- 
don. 

In the course of his speech Lange said: “After the alternative of a 
non-committed Scandinavian defence association had been dropped, it 
was essential that our standpoint should be clear. In view of the tension 
in the international situation, we cannot allow Norway to lie militarily 
impotent and open to attack. To allow Norway to continue to be a 
military and power-political vacuum, does not only increase the risk we 
run; it also helps to increase the insecurity and uncertainty of the entire 
international situation, and is therefore contrary to what is the main 
aim of our entire policy in the international sphere.” Finally the National 
Conference adopted a unanimous resolution which concluded that “Nor- 
way must solve her security problems in joint and binding collaboration 
in the sphere of defence policy with the western democracies.” 

A minority at the meeting had originally submitted a suggestion the gist 
of which was that the question of Norwegian membership in the Atlantic 
Pact did not call for any resolution from the National Conference. In a 
test vote 329 voted for the majority proposal, while only 35 voted for the 
minority proposal. 

On 24 February the Foreign Minister made a statement in the Storting 
on the situation, concluding by saying that Norway must always be pre- 
pared to make an effort to secure peace in the world. For this reason we, 
too, should join the security copperation which was emerging. “If we 
choose this line, we should in the opinion of the Government aim to 
participate in the preparatory negotiations on a peace and defence pact 
between the countries of the North Atlantic at a sufficiently early stage 
for our views on the framing of a regional agreement of this kind to be 
able to assert themselves.” 

On 3 March the Storting held a secret session to discuss proposals sub- 
mitted by the Special Committee on Norwegian participation in the final 
phase of the work for the drafting of the Atlantic Pact, and on an answer 
to the Russian Note of 5 February. The proposals were carried against 
eleven votes. 

On the day after its secret session the Storting discussed the matter in 
public debate. ‘The various speeches clearly revealed a desire to give the 
public all possible information on the problem. Through the Press and in 
various other ways ample evidence was available of great public interest 
in the question of adherence to the Atlantic Pact. Opposition was ex- 
pressed in appeals for signatures and manifestos. In the main arguments 
were used which had already been carefully considered by tre responsible 
authorities at the various stages of development. In some quarters it was 
maintained that a final decision should be postponed until greater clarity 
had been created. The attitude of the Government was that it was a matter 
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of urgency to make a decision, not only because it was necessary to lay down 
more definite lines of policy for the development of Norway’s defences, but 
also because it was especially important for the American planners to be 
able to take into consideration Norway’s defence needs in drawing up 
their 1949—50 aid programme, and furthermore because we were anxious 
to participate in the final formulation of the text of the Atlantic Treaty. 
Representatives from Norway took part in the discussions during the last 
fourteen days before the final text was published on 18 March. 

On 5 March, the day after the open session in the Storting, the Nor- 
wegian answer to the second Russian Note was handed over to the Rus- 
sians. ‘The Government reiterated its view that the Atlantic Treaty was 
exclusively defensive in its aims, and also repeated its statement with 
regard to our attitude to the stationing of foreign troops on Norwegian 
territory in time of peace. It was emphasised that the Atlantic Pact, 
according to the Norwegian interpretation, was not in any way contrary 
to the UN Charter. The offer of a non-aggression pact between Norway 
and the Soviet Union was rejected, on the ground that the two countries 
were already members of UN, and consequently had pledged themselves 
to refrain from a war of aggression. 

The bill sanctioning Norwegian adherence to the Atlantic Pact was 
dealt with in an extraordinary cabinet meeting on 22 March. One week 
later the findings of the Special Committee were debated in the Storting. 
On the whole this debate followed the same lines as the one on 4 March. 
An overwhelming majority of members were in favour, a few expressed 
certain doubts, while the Communists to a man voted against the proposal. 
When voting took place it was decided by 130 votes to 13 to sanction 
Norway’s signing and ratification of the Pact. Of the 13 who voted against, 
11 were Communists. 

After the Oslo meeting of 29—30 January, the Danish Government made 
a fresh attempt to initiate a limited measure of Nordic defence cooper- 
ation, and suggested to the Swedes that a Danish-Swedish agreement 
should be set up. This idea was rejected by Sweden. In the course of 
February the Danish goverment finally decided to drop the Nordic 
alternative. And yet as late as the ninth of February Foreign Minister 
Gustav Rasmussen had maintained that there were hopes that America 
would supply arms to a non-committed Scandinavian defence association 
as well. This assertion was patently at odds with the attitude adopted 
by the American Government on several occasions in the course of the 
winter, the last occasion these views had been expressed publicly being on 
1 February. On 9 March Foreign Minister Rasmussen arrived in Washing- 
ton in order to sound the views of the American Government. On 17 March 
Denmark received an invitation to join the Pact, and on 24—25 March the 
Folketing and Landsting decided that Denmark should accept this offer. 
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The Nordic defence pact was finally burried. The Swedes chose isolation 
rather than break with their traditional security policy. 
On 4 April Foreign Minister Lange signed the Atlantic Treaty in 
Washington together with representatives of eleven other countries. 
Ratification was confirmed by Royal Decree of 12 May 1949, and the 
Pact came into effect on 24 August 1949. 


NORWAY’S STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


Norway is of little value as an economic objective in any future conflict. 
It is improbable that any other power would make war upon us for the 
purpose of gaining control of our economic resources and our industrial 
capacity. We do indeed possess certain important raw materials, but it 
is quite out of the question that these alone could constitute an objective 
of war. Our merchant marine is naturally of great importance to belliger- 
ents, but an occupation of Norway will not secure control of it, as the 
Germans learnt in 1940. 

It is first and foremost Norway’s geographical position and extensive 
coastline which make the country an important strategic area. Norway’s 
eastern frontier constitutes approximately one-third of the eastern 
boundary of the joint defence, and we are one of two NATO countries 
having a common border with the Soviet Union. 

From the point of wiev of land operations, Norwegian territory is prob- 
ably of minor imporance. It is difficult to believe that the Scandinavian 
countries could play a particularly important role in possible land opera- 
tions, because this flanking sector does not offer facilities for operations 
that could prove decisive in the event of a major war breaking out. Mili- 
tary control of Norwegian territory, however, is necessary if Norway is 
to be used for future air and naval operations; and in this respect Norwe- 
gian territory is of the very greatest importance. 

The shortest distance between North America and the Soviet Union 
as the crow flies passes directly over or in the vicinity of Norway. Both 
as an advanced warning area and as a base our country would prove of 
great strategic importance to East and West alike. Our extensive coast- 
line and our many harbours are important for naval operations in the 
North Atlantic. Soviet naval forces have three possible lines of approach 
to the Atlantic: one is in the north, from the Arctic harbours around the 
top of North Norway; the other is through the Baltic, where most of the 
naval units are stationed, through the Sound and the Kattegat; the third 
is from the Black Sea, through the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean. 
The two first-mentioned approaches are the most important, and Nor- 
wegian territory plays a major role in their control. It is quite obvious 
that the Western Powers would make every effort to prevent Russian 
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naval units—especially U-boats—from debouching into the Atlantic. 
It would likewise be important for the Soviet Union to secure control 
of areas round the Baltic, both in order to be able to despatch their 
fleet out into the open sea and in order to prevent naval units from 
the Western Powers penetrating into the Baltic. For this reason, from 
the very first moment of any future war, Norwegian territory would be 
of great importance to both sides. 

So important is our strategic position that Norwegian military think- 
ing after the War had never considered it likely that we would be able 
to remain aloof from a major military clash between East and West in 
Europe. Military-technical developments in recent dai have not changed 
this evaluation. 

It is well known that during the postwar years the Soviet Union has 
strengthened its defences in the northern regions, not least in the Kola 
Peninsula. This clearly shows the important role Moscow believes these 
areas would play in a future war. American experts, too, have noted the 
extensive defence work carried out by the Russians along the Baltic coast. 


DEVELOPING OUR DEFENCE 


When Norway joined the Atlantic Treaty, our defence was highly defi- 
cient. The defence budget in 1948/49 was about 300 million kroner, the 
bulk of which was used to cover running expenses. Very little was left 
over for the purchase of material and new equipment, and the forces had 
to make due with what had been acquired during the War in Great 
Britain, as well as a certain amount of equipment left behind by the 
Germans in Norway. 

In the first year a number of minor projects to increase the state of 
preparedness were carried out, while the authorities awaited the results 
of the planning work being undertaken under the auspices of NATO. 
In the spring of 1950 American military aid started, and soon weapons 
and equipment started to reach Norway in large quantites. During these 
years a very considerable reorganisation took place in the armed forces, 
both with regard to numbers and organisation. In a short while a trans- 
formation from isolated Norwegian defence to participation in a bal- 
anced joint defence scheme was accomplished. 

If we examine the defence budgets and expenditures in the postwar 
years, we shall find that budgets decreased during the first three years 
after 1945, and subsequently showed a pronounced increase in the period 
1951—4. More recently a slight decrease has been noticeable. 

A review will reveal that expenses do not always coincide with the 
budget. In some years expenses have been lower than grants, and funds 
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thus remaining from grants appropriated for one year have been trans- 
ferred to the next year. 

Defence expenses have only constituted between 3 and 4 per cent of 
the national product in the years after the War. In 1954 the figure was 
4.2 per cent, in 1955 3.3 per cent, in 1956 3.1 per cent, and in 1957 3 per 
cent. Only Denmark and Luxembourg among NATO countries show a 
lower percentage. 


Budget Defence Budget Defence expenses 

year in million kr. in million kr. 
1945 /46 497 445 
1946 /47 346 356 
1947 /48 273 211 
1948 /49 239 322 
1949 /50 aya 336 
1950/51 411 460 
1951/52 980 661 
1952/53 1,290 989 
19537 54 1,130 TelS2 
1954/55 963 1,115 
1955/56 884 976 
1956/57 897 1,032 
1957/58 920 1,043 
1958/59 990 1,090" 
1959/60 1,066** 


The defence budget reveals what Norway pays for national defence 
in kroner and ¢re; but the large contributions made by our NATO allies 
must also be included if we are to have a complete picture of what defence 
in Norway costs. 

A very great deal of the Norwegian defence’s building and construc- 
tion activity is financed jointly by member-countries. There are for in- 
stance ten airfields, telecommunication links, depots, harbour bases, etc. 
Foreign contributions during the seven-year period 1951—8 amount to 
approximately 420 million kroner for jointly financed work of this kind 
in Norway. Futhermore, during the same seven-year period we have re- 
ceived aid in the form of armaments to a total sum of approximately 4,000 
million kroner, most of it from the United States and Canada. Norway 
has received 260 million kroner in direct economic aid from the United 
States. 


* Approximate figure. 
** Proposed grant. 
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The total costs of building up and running our defence during the 
seven-year period 1951—8 amount to approximately 11,000 million kro- 
ner. Of this amount we have paid approximately 6,300 million kroner, 
while the rest has been contributed by our NATO allies. 

Norway could never have required the necessary material and equip- 
ment herself without seriously crippling her non-military effort. During 
the six-year period 1951—7 we spent approximately 500 million kroner 
in the purchase of material, while we received aid for opproximately 4,000 
million kroner. By comparison it might be mentioned that during the 
same period the Swedes were obliged to pay 7,300 million kroner (Nor- 
wegian) for the material supplied to Sweden’s defence. The Swedes 
used close on 40 per cent of their defence budget for the purchase of 
material, while we used only a few per cent. 

Membership of NATO has made it possible to build up a modern 
defence in Norway, while at the same time the standard of living has 
risen. A state of permanent preparedness exists in all branches of national 
defence, a factor which it of the greatest importance to our security 
against attack. The development of a joint defence force has made it 
possible to place greater emphasis on the development of the defence 
of North Norway. Norway’s southern flank, viz. Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark, has been markedly reinforced now that German forces are 
included in the joint defence. This has made it possible to allocate 
a greater portion of our resources to the work of military preparedness 
in the north. 

The Storting has sanctioned the use of rockets in the Norwegian Air 
Force, and a type of short-range missile which will supplement the Army’s 
artillery. Both these weapons can be used with an ordinary charge as 
well as with an atomic warhead, but no plans exist today for the storing 
of atomic warheads in Norway in time of peace. It is of course impos- 
sible to lay down any definite policy which will be binding for all time 
in this respect. The appreciation of the foreign-political situation, together 
with the development of weapon technique and strategy, may make it 
necessary to supply the Norwegian forces with nuclear weapons. Most 
experts are agreed on the purely military advantages of an arrangement of 
this kind: in the first place the state of military preparedness would be 
greatly increased, and it would be less “tempting” for any state to launch 
an attack on Norwegian territory. ‘The introduction of nuclear weapons 
will in no ways alter the nature of Norwegian defence, as long as we limit 
ourselves to weapons that are essentially tactical in their application, and 
as long as there is no question of stationing long-range missiles on Nor- 
wegian territory—a move which, as it happens, no-one considers either 
practical or desirable. 

In time of war the C-in-C Northern Command will exercise supreme 
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operational command of the defence of Denmark and Norway in accord- 
ance with the defence plans already accepted by Danish and Norwegian 
authorities. Norwegian forces, however, will be commanded by Nor- 
wegian officers forming part of the command system of the joint defence. 


* 


In the realm of civil defence, too, close cooperation takes place between 
the NATO countries. This applies to the various branches of civilian 
defence and also to the entire area covered by economic defence pre- 
paredness. For this purpose a highly comprehensive planning organisa- 
tion has been built up on a national basis and also within NATO. 


NORWEGIAN POLICY IN REGARD TO BASES 


Even before the Storting had discussed the question of whether Norway 
was to accept the invitation to participate in the concluding negotiations 
on the Atlantic Pact, the Government emphasised that it was not prepared 
to cooperate in a policy which had an aggressive character. ‘The Soviet 
Declaration* of 29 January 1949 had hinted that “The Atlantic Associa- 
tion” had “aggressive aims”. In the Government’s answer, given on | 
February—viz., a good month before the Storting dealt with the question 
of an association with the Atlantic Treaty—we find the “base declaration” 
which has played such a large role in Norwegian NATO policy. The 
declaration consists of three sentences. The first is an assurance that Nor- 
way will never promote a policy with aggressive aims; the second states 
that Norwegian territory will never be used in the service of a policy 
of this kind; and in the last one the government states that it will not 
undertake obligations on behalf of Norway to “make available bases 
for the armed forces of foreign powers on Norwegian territory as long 
as Norway is not attacked or exposed to threats of attack”. 

The declaration that Norway would not permit the stationing of foreign 
troops in Norway was made for two reasons: In the first place the Govern- 
ment believed it was important to make it clear as soon as possible to the 
Russians that they had nothing to fear in Norway’s becoming a member 
of the Atlantic Treaty. Norwegian territory would not be used for aggres- 
sive purposes. As previously mentioned, the Russians had maintained that 
both the Nordic Defence Association and the Atlantic Pact were proof 
that the countries in the West adopted an aggressive policy towards the 
Soviet Union. By guaranteeing that foreign troops would not be stationed 
in Norway except in certain serious critical situations, it was hoped to 
be able to convince the Russians that we did not desire to provoke them 


* For the full text of the Declarations, see Appendix. 
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in any way. Some people were concerned at the possibility of the Russians 
initiating political and military action against the Nordic countries, if 
they believed they had a serious reason for so doing. Special concern 
was felt with regard to the position of Finland. 

The second main consideration was a matter of domestic policy. ‘There 
could be no doubt that the stationing of foreign troops in Norway would 
encounter strong opposition in wide circles. The Government believed 
that this might create psychological and political difficulties which might 
undermine general support for the new security policy. 

From time to time Norway’s base policy has been criticised. Some of 
this criticism has come from people who have maintained that it involves 
unduly great risks to the security of our country, and that it makes it 
difficult to set up a common defence in Norway and Denmark. This criti- 
cism has come especially from military quarters, which have emphasised 
the purely military-strategic side. One of the weightiest arguments is that 
through her base policy Norway may find herself in a very difficult situ- 
ation in the event of attack, as a certain time is bound to elapse before 
help from outside can be organised and brought to bear. The logical 
consequence of our base policy should be to develop and maintain a 
particularly strong defence against a sudden coup, using our own forces 
and our own unaided efforts. A defence of this kind would have to possess 
a high state of preparedness, as well as reserves which could be mobilised 
at very short notice. 

The responsible Norwegian authorities, however, have made their 
decision on the basis of an overall appreciation of the political and mili- 
tary-strategic situation. The Norwegian attitude has received the full 
support of NATO’s supreme organs. In reality it was clear to the Nor- 
wegian authorities as early as March 1949 that neither the American 
Government nor the other Western Allies would insist that Norway should 
accept foreign troops in time of peace. 

Meanwhile on numerous subsequent occasions it has been necessary to 
repeat the main points in the Norwegian base declaration, because Nor- 
wegian policy in this matter has been the object of speculation both in 
the East and in the West. In Soviet quarters the attempt has several times 
been made to give a very narrow interpretation to our base declaration. 
In a Note of 16 October 1951—after it had been resolved to set up a 
joint command in Europe—the Soviet Government maintained that 
the Norwegian Government had actually agreed to “make Norwegian 
territory available for use by the armed forces of the aggressive North 
Atlantic bloc, and likewise declared its willingness to place the Norwegian 
armed forces under the American command of the North Atlantic bloc, 
under whose leadership and according to whose plans all military prepara- 
tions in Norway moreover are now carried out.” In the Note reference was 
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also made to the building of “military, naval, and air bases on Norwegian 
territory, including areas in North Norway abutting on the Soviet Union”. 
and to “the systematic manoeuvres and formation flights of American and 
British military aircraft for training purposes in Norway...” The Soviet 
Union came to the conclusion that Norway was pursuing a policy which 
violated the base declarations of 1949. 

The Norwegian reply was made on 30 October. It referred to the 
statement Defence Minister Jens C. Hauge had made in the Storting 
on 21 February 1951. On that occasion Mr. Hauge said: “Norwegian 
base policy does not prevent Norway making bases available for Allied 
armed forces in the event of an armed attack on the North Atlantic 
area, or at a time when the Norwegian authorities consider themselves 
exposed to threat of attack and summon Allied armed forces to the 
country. 

Nor does Norwegian base policy prevent Norway in prescribed con- 
stitutional forms from entering into conditional agreements with our 
Allies, having a situation of this kind in mind. 

Our base policy cannot prevent Norway from developing her military 
installations according to a pattern which will make them capable of 
receiving and effectively maintaining Allied armed forces transferred to 
Norway in order to assist in the defence of the country. 

Our base policy cannot prevent Norway from participating in joint 
Allied exercises or being visited for short periods by the naval and air 
forces of our Allies even in peacetime.” 

In a new Note of 12 November 1951 the Soviet Government maintained 
that the Norwegian declarations were “untrue”, and declared that NATO’s 
aggressive aims were evident “... in the setting-up of American military 
bases on foreign territory and above all close to the Soviet Russian border, 
including Norwegian territory”. ‘The Norwegian authorities sent no 
reply to this Note. 

The question came to the fore again after the Lisbon meeting in 
February 1952, where agreement was reached on jointly financed infra- 
structure installations for defence. During the summer Communist papers 
in the North reported that the Americans were going to obtain bases in 
Norway. According to these reports—repeated in Moscow—a secret 
agreement had been concluded between Norway and the United States. 
‘This agreement entitled the Americans to bases practically all the way 
round the coast of Norway! The Finnish paper “Tyokansan Sanomat” 
of 26 June 1952 wrote of an agreement which was to be implemented 
in three stages: “The third and last stage begins after the Storting has 
sanctioned the agreement. Large American contingents of “fighting 
troops” will then arrive in Norway in order to be stationed in the strate- 
gically most important parts of the country”. 
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In Norwegian official quarters it was necessary constantly to repeat the 
assurance that no foreign troops would be stationed in the country in 
peace time. Very often the same incorrect reports cropped up at brief 
intervals in the Communist organs, being finally repeated in Moscow 
papers and broadcasts which quoted the many foreign reports on the 
subject. In the American Press, too, there was lively speculation on Nor- 
wegian bases, and much of this speculation undoubtedly resulted in more 
being written on the subject in the Communist Press. The papers gave 
great prominence to all American rumours, maintaining that the Nor- 
wegian authorities had been subject to pressure by the United States. 
A Tass report on 3 January 1953 even went so far as to state that NATO 
would “build air bases on Norwegian territory. This will be tantamount 
to abandoning the policy described in the Note to the Soviet Union in 
Ihe ae ie 

During the first year after the death of Stalin comparative calm reigned 
in the Communist Press with regard to Norwegian base policy, but during 
the autumn of 1954 the well-tried theme was once more revived. The 
same thing happened in the American Press, where commentators held 
forth on the problem in a manner which frequently suggested little 
understanding of the situation. In Soviet commentaries on Norway’s 
defence the NATO-financed infrastructure installations were constantly 
referred to as “American bases”. 

When Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen visited Moscow in November 
1955, he made a statement on our base policy which was largely a repeti- 
tion of the statement made in 1949. In certain circles—both in the East 
and in the West—this provoked fresh speculation on our attitude to the 
question of bases. 

During recent years it has been maintained anew in Soviet quarters 
that Norway has abandoned the policy with regard to bases which was 
laid down in 1949. In January 1959, for example, the Soviet Deputy Prime 
Minister Zorin warned the Norwegian ambassador in Moscow in an oral 
statement. Zorin maintained that American and British planes used Bod@ 
airport for reconnaisance flights in the vicinity of the Soviet Russian 
border. This must be regarded as being a clear breach of Norwegian assur- 
ances to the effect that foreign troops should not be allowed to have 
bases in Norway in time of peace. The Russians based their information 
on a report in a Finnish Communist paper. This report was subsequently 
repeated in “Izvestia”. 

In the winter of 1958/59 discussion also arose in Norway with regard 
to the setting up of certain supply depots within the framework of NATO's 
infrastructure programme in Norway. These were in the first instance to 
be used by German naval forces. This was the sort of problem calculated 
to whip up passions, not only because German defence forces were involved 
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but also because a great deal of confusion obviously existed with regard 
to the facts of the case. From various quarters indignant protests were 
launched against the setting up of “German bases” in Norway. In April, 
too, the Soviet Union warned Norway in a fresh Note against carrying out 
plans for constructing the jointly financed supply depots. The Russians 
maintained once again that the Norwegian Government was acting in 
violation of the previous declaration on our base policy, despite the fact 
that the Russian ambassador in Norway had several times been assured 
that this was not the case. 

This incident is an example of how emotionally committed certain 
sections of Norwegian public opinion appear to be in all problems which 
—rightly or not—seem to be bound up with the question of the stationing 
of foreign troops on Norwegian soil in time of peace. 


NORWAY AND POLITICAL COOPERATION 


It would be difficult to carry out a particularly detailed analysis of 
“Norwegian policy in NATO” because most negotiations in NATO’s 
organs take place behind closed doors. For this reason it is as a rule not 
known what attitude Norway’s spokesmen have adopted during the 
discussion of the various matters. This is furthermore a consequence of 
the principles of cooperation made use of in NATO: member-countries 
reach agreement through discussion and as a rule no voting takes place 
in NATO’s organs. If individual member-governments were to campaign 
outside NATO in favour of any particular standpoint they might wish 
to promote, thus endeavouring to bring pressure to bear on other member- 
countries, discussions in NATO’s Council would prove very difficult. It is 
precisely through the medium of political consultation that an attempt 
is made to avoid such difficulties. 

‘Thus although Norway’s viewpoint in discussions of individual matters 
in NATO is as a rule not known to the general public, there is no doubt 
about the main trends of Norway’s NATO policy. Cooperation in NATO 
embraces important aspects of Norwegian security policy, but at the same 
time it is agreed that this collaboration can never supersede further coope- 
ration within the framework of the United Nations. There will always be 
a great many tasks which with greater advantage can be dealt with 
through the world organisation than through NATO. This has been 
emphasised both in theory and in practice by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. 

In the work of strengthening non-military activity in NATO Nor- 
way has always been particularly active. Foreign Minister Lange is 
known to be one of the outstanding champions of this particular aspect 
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of the communal work. His great personal influence in this sphere is 
generally recognised in NATO circles. 

In Norwegian quarters emphasis has been placed on the facilities which 
the work of political consultation offers the small countries of assisting 
in elaborating a joint policy. In NATO as in other international organi- 
sations of which we are members, all tendencies favouring the Great 
Powers have been looked on askance. The Government has worked to 
promote a multilateral principle in international cooperation, so that 
everyone has an opportunity of bringing his views to bear at as early a 
stage as possible. This does not imply any failure to appreciate the spe- 
cial responsibilities of the Great Powers, owing to their strength and 
great influence. 

The Norwegian Government has maintained that the members of 
NATO must as far as possible be equal with regard to rights and obliga- 
tions to the common cause. Nevertheless, Norway herself has in certain 
fields chosen an approach which might be the subject of objections in 
other NATO countries. This applies, e. g., to the question of foreign bases 
on Norwegian soil in time of peace, the question of the storing of nuclear 
weapons on Norwegian territory, and our comparatively slight contri- 
bution to the sphere of defence. It is also known that Norway differs from 
the majority of member-countries in her views on the desirability of Spain 
joining NATO, even though this question has never been officially dealt 
with in the NATO Council. Norway has also adopted a very firm stand- 
point in the discussions on various questions related to colonial policy. 
Norwegian public opinion obviously assumes that every attention will be 

aid to Norway’s special views in matters such as those mentioned above. 

The official Norwegian view is that the solidarity of the countries of 
the West will not be strengthened as a result of their governments agreeing 
on a more closely knit organisation structure in the so-called Atlantic 
Community. The many groups that have gradually arisen in the western 
world—NATO, OEEC, West European Union, the Council of Europe, the 
European Economic Community—all belong to this Atlantic Commu- 
nity. It would not be practicable to attempt to force through a coordi- 
nation of all these groups. On the other hand all tendencies to mutual 
discrimination, schism, and the formation of factions must be actively 
resisted. ‘The Norwegian attitude has been that European collaboration 
in the political and economic sphere is both natural and necessary; but 
this collaboration must not be given an exclusively European character. 
We have placed the very greatest emphasis on the importance of main- 
taining and strengthening contact between West Europe and North 
America. This is a vital necessity, not only in the sphere of security. NATO 
is the organisation which can most effectively unite the nations on both 
sides of the Atlantic in practical work. 
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APPENDIX I 


Note handed to the Norwegian Government by the Soviet Ambassador 
on 29 January 1949: 

“The Soviet Government possesses sufficient grounds for asserting 
that the Atlantic Alliance now in process of preparation cannot serve to 
strengthen universal peace, but on the contrary represents a group of 
Powers pursuing aggressive aims... There are also sufficient grounds 
to assert that the initiators of the Atlantic Pact are trying to utilize the 
establishment of this new international grouping in order to set up air 
and naval bases in various parts of the globe, and particularly on the 
territory of Powers situated close to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

In calling the attention of the Norwegian Government to this state of 
affairs, the Soviet Government deems it necessary to state that it regards 
the Atlantic Alliance as a grouping of Powers counterposed to the U.N. 
Organization, pursuing aims which possess nothing in common with the 
interests of consolidating peace. In view of the above, the Soviet Govern- 
ment requests the Norwegian Government to explain its attitude re- 
garding the Atlantic Pact, particularly bearing in mind the fact that 
Norway has a common frontier with the Soviet Union. It asks to be in- 
formed whether reports that have appeared in the press to the effect 
that Norway is joining the Atlantic Alliance correspond to reality, and 
also to be informed whether the Norwegian Government is undertaking 
any obligations under the Atlantic Alliance regarding the establishment 
of air or naval bases on Norwegian territory.” 


APPENDIX II 


The Norwegian Government’s reply of 1 February 1949: 

“The Soviet Note gives the Norwegian Government a welcome op- 
portunity to express its views on Norway’s security and political problems 
to the Soviet Government. 

The Norwegian Government had hoped the U. N. Organization would 
be strong enough to maintain peace and security for all countries, but 
developments have shown that this hope is still unfulfilled. The Nor- 
wegian people’s desire to secure their freedom has convinced the Nor- 
wegian Government that it is necessary to seek increased security through 
regional defence cooperation. Such regional agreements are expressly 
anticipated in the U. N. Charter and are, in the Norwegian Government’s 
opinion, in accordance with the Charter’s objectives in aiming at prevent- 
ing aggression. 

Lately the Norwegian Government, together with the Danish and 
Swedish Governments, has investigated the possibilities of increasing 
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the security of the three countries through a Nordic defence alliance. 
These investigations have shown that at present the necessary agreement 
on conditions for such an alliance is lacking. In these circumstances 
the Norwegian Government, in consideration of Norway’s situation 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean, and her position as a seafaring nation, 
will make closer investigation into the forms of, and under what condi- 
tions Norway might be able to take part in, a regional security system 
comprising the countries around the Atlantic. 

The Norwegian Government asks the Soviet Government to be assured 
that Norway will never take part in a policy with aggressive aims. She 
will never allow Norwegian territory to be used in the service of such 
a policy. The Norwegian Government will not join in any agreement 
with other States involving obligations to open bases for the military 
forces of foreign Powers on Norwegian territory as long as Norway is 
not attacked or exposed to threats of attack. 

Norway and Russia have lived peacefully side by side as neighbours 
since time immemorial. The Norwegian Government is convinced that 
the Soviet Government knows of our country’s unbroken tradition in 
work for peace, and our desire to remain in friendly relations with all 
peace-loving nations.” 


APPENDIX III 


Note handed to the Norwegian Government by the Soviet Ambassador 
on 5 February 1949 and constituting the Soviet Government’s reply to 
the Norwegian Government’s Note of 1 February 1949: 

“The Norwegian Government’s reply shows that it is considering the 
question of Norway’s participation in the Atlantic Alliance, believing 
that the U.N. has not yet become sufficiently strong to maintain peace 
and security for all countries. The Norwegian Government further de- 
clares that the Atlantic Alliance should be regarded as a regional agree- 
ment provided for in the U.N. Charter. The Soviet Government does 
not share this opinion... Far from promoting Norway’s security, Nor- 
way’s inclusion in the above grouping may, on the contrary, lead to her 
becoming embroiled in the policy of a group of Powers pursuing aggres- 
sive aims... The Norwegian Government gives assurance that Norway 
will never assist in a policy pursuing aggressive aims, and will not permit 
Norwegian territory to be utilized to promote such a policy. The Soviet 
Government accepts this statement, but considers it insufficient. It can- 
not gloss over the fact that the Norwegian Government has not given a 
clear answer to the Soviet Government’s question as to whether or not 
Norway’s entry into the Atlantic Alliance will lead to her undertaking 
obligations in regard to the establishment of air or naval bases on Nor- 
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wegian territory... This is of special significance to the Soviet Union 
since Norway and the U.S.S.R. have a common frontier. 

The Norwegian Government’s reply says that Norway will enter into 
no agreement with other countries for granting them military bases on 
Norwegian territory unless Norway is attacked or is threatened with 
attack... This transparently hints that the threat of attack may emanate 
from the Soviet Union. Such a hint is totally groundless, since the Nor- 
wegian Goverment has no reason or cause to doubt the Soviet Union’s 
good-neighbourly intentions in regard to Norway, which preclude all 
and every possibility of attack. The Soviet Union has always maintained 
a friendly attitude toward Norway, and in the war made its contribution 
to the liberation of Norway from the Fascist invaders. The Soviet Union’s 
troops were withdrawn from Norwegian territory voluntarily, and even 
earlier than the Norwegian Government itself desired. If the Norwegian 
Government, nevertheless, doubts the Soviet Union’s good-neighbourly 
intentions, the Soviet Government, in order to remove any doubt what- 
ever concerning its intentions proposes to the Norwegian Government 
to conclude with the U.S.S.R. a pact of non-aggression, and thus put an 
end to all doubts.” 


APPENDIX IV 


The Norwegian Government’s reply of 5 March 1949 to the Soviet Note 
of 5 February 1949: 

The Soviet statement of January 29 gave the Norwegian Government 
an opportunity to explain its views on Norway’s security problems. It said 
among other things that it had decided, in consideration of Norway’s 
situation on the Atlantic Ocean and its position as a seafaring nation, to 
initiate an inquiry to ascertain the forms and conditions under which 
Norway might participate in a regional security system comprising the 
countries around the Atlantic Ocean. This inquiry has led to the result 
that the Norwegian Government, after the Storting has declared itself 
in agreement with such a step, now intends to take part in preliminary 
discussions of the details of the framing of an Atlantic Pact. ‘The purpose 
of these discussions is to find a mutually binding agreement built on the 
principle of solidarity and collective security within the original area 
constituting a natural unit. The Norwegian Government is convinced 
that this Pact will not serve aggressive aims, and that it will be formed 
in accordance with the U.N. Charter. Norway would not join the Pact 
under any other condition. The final decision as to whether Norway 
shall enter into the Pact will be made by the Norwegian Government and 
the Storting when the Pact is available in its final form. 

The Norwegian Government has studied the Soviet Union’s statement 
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of February 5 with a sincere will to understand and to meet the wish 
that there be clarity in the neighbourly relations of the two countries. 
It therefore reiterates most categorically that it will neither cooperate in 
a policy which has aggressive aims, nor grant bases for foreign military 
forces on Norwegian territory as long as Norway is not attacked or sub- 
jected to threats of attack. It desires, moreover, to state that the appraisal 
of factors pertaining to a possible threat of attack against our country 
will in no instance be built on loose and provocative rumours. Facts 
alone will the basis for deciding which steps shall be taken in defence 
of our country, and it is self-evident that such appraisal rests solely with 
the Norwegian Government. 

The Soviet Government alludes in its statement of February 5 to the 
possibility of a non-aggresion pact with Norway if the Norwegian Govern- 
ment has any doubts about the Soviet Government’s good-neighbourly 
intentions. The good-neighbourly relations between Norway and the 
Soviet Union to which the Soviet Government so correctly refers in its 
statement of February 5 have deep historical roots, and Norway desires 
warmly to preserve and strengthen them. The Norwegian Government 
is convinced that possible Norwegian adherence to an Atlantic Pact will 
not shake this desire, which runs through the entire Norwegian nation. 

By adhering to the U.N. Charter, which lays upon member-States the 
duty to refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any State, the two countries have al- 
ready pledged themselves not to attack one another. In these circum- 
stances the Norwegian Government fails to see the need to reiterate 
this pledge by a special non-aggression pact. ‘The Storting has supported 
the Government’s views in this matter. The Soviet Government, in its 
statement of February 5, reaffirmed its friendly disposition towards 
Norway. The Norwegian Government wishes to take this opportunity 
to express its own and the Norwegian people’s friendly feelings towards 
the Government and people of the Soviet Union.” 
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